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Clinical Psychiatry. A Text-book for Students and Physicians. 

Abstracted and adapted from the sixth German edition of Krae- 

pelin’s “Lehrbuch der Psychiatrie." By A. Ross Defendorf, 

M.D., Lecturer in Psychiatry in Yale University. New York. The 

MacMillan Company. 

The object of this work, as the author states in his preface, is at 
once to provide a text-book for his classes, and to make accessible to 
the English reading profession the teachings of Kraepelin in psychiatry. 
In this latter capacity a review of the work will necessarily involve, to 
an extent, a criticism of the German school of psychiatry of which 
Kraepelin is the acknowledged head. 

The book is divided into two parts: the first dealing with General 
Symptomatology; the second with the Forms of Mental Disease. 

The first part—General Symptomatology—takes up seriatim the dis¬ 
turbances of perception, mental elaboration, the emotions, volition and 
action. It is an admirable although not very exhaustive exposition of the 
subject, and shows a praiseworthy departure from the beaten paths in 
this domain. There is an evident attempt to call upon the modern con¬ 
ceptions of psychology to assist in the explanation of symptoms with a 
most happy result. The style is somewhat labored and cumbersome and 
to those unacquainted with German methods of expression there are 
many terms which at first must be confusing, such as “flight of ideas” 
and “pressure of activity.” 

The second part, devoted to a description of the Forms of Mental 
Disease, is divided into thirteen sections. 

Section I gives a short and concise description of fever delirium 
and the post-febrile psychoses. 

Section II is devoted to the exhaustion psychoses, collapse delirium, 
acute confusional insanity (amentia), and acquired neurasthenia. More 
space might with advantage have been devoted to this section, particu¬ 
larly to the descriptions of collapse delirium and acute confusional in¬ 
sanity. Confusional insanity has never received sufficient recognition 
in this country and alienists still go on, especially in state hospitals, 
classifying these cases as melancholias and manias and by so much 
distorting their statistics. It should have official recognition in all such 
institutions. 

Section III is devoted to a consideration of the intoxication psycho¬ 
ses. The descriptions are good and for the most part conform to well 
established lines. 

Section IV briefly considers the thyroidgenous psychoses. The au¬ 
thor has purposely cut this short as having little practical importance for 
American alienists. 

Section V on dementia praecox is one of the best in the book and 
evidently here the author has translated quite fully from the original 
as the descriptions are full and quite Kraepelinian. * The clinical delin¬ 
eations of three forms, the hebephrenic, katatonic and paranoid are most 
admirable, and if they do not carry the conviction of the existence of 
such species we must at least acknowledge the grave significance of many 
of the symptoms upon which their diagnosis is based: i.e., stereotypy, 
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verbigeration, negativism, muscular tension, emotional deterioration, the 
so-called katatonic stupor and the development of mannerisms. 

Sections VI and VII on dementia paralytica and organic dementia 
respectively contain little worth special mention. The description of 
paresis is full but leaves the old saw as to its etiology in statu quo, 
whereas organic dementia is treated much too briefly. 

Section VIII on the involution psychoses is noteworthy, particular¬ 
ly because of the restriction of the term melancholia to mental depres¬ 
sion occurring at this time. 

Section IX devoted to the manic-depressive insanity comprises with 
Section V on dementia praecox really the meat of the book. Kraepelin’s 
teachings that all the manias and melancholias together with the various 
forms of circular and alternating insanities are but clinical manifesta¬ 
tions of one and the same underlying condition, parts of the same dis¬ 
ease, ate only beginning to be noticed, but wherever these views have 
met with serious consideration conviction of their soundness has inevit¬ 
ably followed. The wonderful way in which difficult clinical problems 
are cleared up by this conception recommends it at once to all who have 
mastered it. Particularly is this so with reference to those conditions 
now known as “mixed states,” which heretofore it has been impossible 
to classify in any of the niches of the psychiatric nosology. 

Section X on paranoia is rather meager for so important a subject, 
only thirteen pages being devoted to its consideration. The erotic and 
religious varieties merely receive mention, while the original paranoia of 
Sanden (originare verriicktheit ) is not noted. 

Section XI deals with epileptic, hysterical, and traumatic insanities. 
In spite of the fact that the author states in the preface that special 
stress has been laid on this section the descriptions of these several 
conditions are not over full. This is especially true of that part devoted 
to hysterical insanity. While the name of a German translation of one 
of Janet’s works appears in the bibliography—“Der Geisteszustand der 
Hysterfschen”—there is little in the text to indicate that the author has 
read it, and that most admirable later work by the same author, “Nevro- 
ses et Idees Fixes,” is not even mentioned. 

Section XII deals with constitutional psychopathic states. Here we 
might expect to find a consideration of the delire des degeneres of 
MagnaJn and the French school, but the condition is not mentioned. A 
rather forced distinction is made here between compulsive and impul¬ 
sive insanity based upon the definitions in the first part of the book as 
follow*: “Compulsive acts are those which do not arise from normal 
antecedent consciousness of motive and desire, but seem to the patient 
to be forced upon him by a will which is not his own.” 

“Impulsive acts are distinguished from compulsive acts, in that they 
do not seem to the patient to be influenced from without, but are the di¬ 
rect expression of a sudden overwhelming impulse, which gives no 
chance for reflection or resistance.” The author acknowledges that 
these two forms are closely allied on page 391, where he says: “On the 
other hand, impulsive insanity approaches very closely some forms 
of compulsive insanity.” It would seem that the French conception of 
these states as outlined by Regis was far preferable. 

Section XIII contains a terse description of imbecility and idiocy. 
The imbeciles are divided into two clinical groups, the stupid and the ac¬ 
tive ; while the idiots are described under the designation of severe and 
light 'forms. There is no attempt to classify them in accordance with 
the clitiical types so well delineated by Ireland. 
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In conclusion we would say the first part—General Symptomatology 
—and the sections on dementia praecox and manic-depressive insanity, 
are most excellent and fully justify the existence of the work, rendering 
as they do the teachings of Kraepelin and the German ideas accessible 
to English-reading alienists, and we think no library in this special 
branch of medicine can be complete without either it or its German coun¬ 
terpart. Wm. A. White (Binghamton). 

Die Otitischen Erkrankungen des Hirns, des Hirnhaute und der 

Blutleiten. Von Dr. Otto Korner, Ao. Professor der Medecin, 

Director der Klinik und Poliklinik fiir Ohren und Kehlkopfkranke 

in Rostock. Mit einem vorwort von Ernst von Bergmann. Dritte 

Auflage.. J. F.' Bergmann. Wiesbaden, 1902. 

This work covers in a very comprehensive and critical manner a 
field of medicine which is of the greatest importance and interest to 
the neurologist. It is true that he shares this field in common with, 
though perhaps to a somewhat less active degree, the otologist and yet 
our present knowledge of the conditions arising in the cranial cavity is 
so deficient that the combined efforts of both specialists are needed for 
its furtherance. As a contribution in this direction the work of Korner, 
whose authority is recognized the world over, must assume a high rank. 

The book is an enlargement and revision of the second edition and 
contains much additional matter gained from a wider clinical experience 
and riper knowledge as well as from an exhaustive study of the litera¬ 
ture of the last few years. 

The first part is devoted to a consideration of uncomplicated dis¬ 
ease of the meninges. Serous meningitis is recognized as occurring fre¬ 
quently in association with otitis and mastoid disease, and Korner even 
claims that it is often combined with an encephalitis. In treating otitis 
cases, where such complication is suspected, he urges that after operat¬ 
ing upon the primary focus in the ear the surgeon should wait before 
proceeding to the dura in order to give the meningitis serosa time to 
subside, as it often does, and also thereby making possible a differential 
diagnosis from other forms of meningitis and intracranial disease. 

In the section devoted to sinus disease Korner calls attention to the 
greater frequency of involvement of the right side in sinus thrombosis 
and extra-dural abscess, and explains this by the anatomical relations of 
the parts. Osteophlebitis or phlebitis of the veins of the mastoid pro¬ 
cess causing septic infection of the sinus, is a condition which he, first, 
really described and called to the attention of the medical world, and in 
this edition he maintains his views regarding its nature and substantiates 
them by additional clinical data. He also makes a distinction between 
pyemic and septic infection as it occurs through the medium of the 
sinuses. 

In his operative procedure he recommends following the advice of 
Lane of exposing the dura of the middle and posterior cranial cavities 
when pus or cholesteatomata are present in the mastoid, instead of rely¬ 
ing on symptoms for the diagnosis of intracranial conditions. He has 
never seen any harmful result from this step, and he has twice discov¬ 
ered and relieved unsuspected extra-dural abscesses. His consideration 
of the subject of brain abscess is very thorough and most instructive. 
In this condition he expresses the opinion that the chisel used vigorously 
undoubtedly causes a latent abscess to become active, or to rupture into 
the ventricles; a sinus thrombus to become loosened from the sinus walls 
and a localised meningitis to become diffuse,—facts which it were well 
to bear in mind. 

Of especial interest to the neurologist from a diagnostic standpoint 



